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Historical  Notes 

CREDIT  UNIONS  are  Co-operative  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  operated  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  members. 

FIRST  established  in  Germany  about  1848,  the 
movement  has  grown  and  spread  to  other 
European  countries. 

AMERICA’S  first  Credit  Union  was  founded  in  1900 
at  Levis,  P.Q.,  by  Alphonse  Desjardins,  among 
poor  workers.  It  is  now  prosperous  and  power¬ 
ful.  Credit  Unions  are  to-day  operating  in  every 
Canadian  province. 

THE  IDEA  has  spread  to  a  great  mjany  countries, 
such  as  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  etc.  In  the  United  States  the 
Credit  Unions  are  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

IN  ALBERTA 

THE  CREDIT  UNION  ACT  was  assented  to  on  the 
22nd  day  of  March,  1938.  The  majority  of 
Credit  Unions  in  this  Province  are  amongst 
farmers.  Urban  Credit  Unions  are  operating 
amongst  industrial,  occupational,  fraternal, 
community,  and  parochial  groups. 
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WHY  NOT  meet  a  few  friends  and  neighbours  or 
fellow  workers  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
Credit  Union  for  your  group;  form  a  study 
club  to  learn  more  about  it  and  organize  one 
so  your  credit  needs  may  be  taken  care  of.  Such 
preliminary  study  is  essential  to  success. 

THE  CREDIT  UNION  presents  an  easy  method  of 
systematic  savings — and  it  provides  its  mem¬ 
bers  \Vith  credit  for  home  needs  and  improve¬ 
ments,  clearing  off  old  debts,  sickness  and 
emergency  expenses  and  provident  expendi¬ 
tures,  including  elimination  of  instalment 
purchasing. 

BY  POOLING  savings,  members  build  up  credit  for 
local  and  community  co-operative  enterprises, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  community 
buildings,  local  industries  and  other  progressive 
ventures — and — 

MEMBERS  themselves,  through  association  in 
their  own  Credit  Union,  learn  modern  business 
methods,  commercial  ethics,  the  principles  of 
economy,  investment  investigation  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  investment  risks. 

LEARN  about  the  use  of  credit  through  your  own 
Credit  Union! 
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REMEMBER  THAT  a  Credit  Union  is  designed  to: 


(a)  Promote  thrift. 

(b)  Encourage  mutual  self-help. 

(c)  Demonstrate  the  practical  benefits  of 
co-operation. 

(d)  Give  a  practical  business  education  to 
members. 

(e)  Increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 

EACH  CREDIT  UNION  is  Co-operative  in  organiz¬ 
ation,  operation  and  scope,  has  its  own  Board  * 
of  Directors  with  President  and  Vice-President ; 
a  Credit  Committee  and  a  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mittee  which  each  elects  its  own  chairman.  All 
are  members,  and  all  are  elected  by  members. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  or  Secretary- 
Treasurer  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  must  be  members,  but  not  necessarily 
officers. 

EACH  MEMBER  has  equal  voting  rights  with  all. 
EACH  FOR  ALL  and  all  for  each. 
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What  Is  A  Credit  Union? 

(Adapted  from  a  publication  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board) 

i 

1.  A  Credit  Union  is  a  co-operative  society,  the 
members  of  which  have  a  common  bond  such  as 
employment  by  the  same  company,  or  a  fairly  close 
association  together  in  a  group  of  one  character  or 
another  such  as  the  members  of  the  same  church  or 
fraternal  organization,  or  the  members  of  a  parish 
or  community. 

2.  The  Credit  Union  provides  its  members  with 
a  simple  convenient  Way  of  saving  money  in  small 
amounts,  and  from  these  savings,  under  their  own 
management,  to  make  loans  for  short  terms  at  a 
minimum  interest  charge. 

3.  Members  are  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents,  and  in  addition,  to 
purchase  one  or  more  shares  at  five  dollars  per  share. 
These  shares  can  be  paid  for  in  cash  for  the  full 
amount,  or  by  weekly  instalments  or  pay-roll  deduc¬ 
tions  of  twenty-five  cents  or  less. 

4.  Members  are  credited  with  a  full  share  of  stock 
as  soon  as  a  total  of  five  dollars  has  been  paid  and 
each  share  is  entitled  to  dividend  if  and  when  de¬ 
clared  from  the  first  of  the  month  following  pay¬ 
ment. 
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5.  Loans  are  permitted  to  members  only,  and  must 
be  for  provident  or  productive  purposes. 

6.  Loans  are  usually  for  short  terms  and  usually 
never  longer  than  one  year.  Regular  re-payments 
are  required  as  arranged  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
granted. 

7.  Loans  may  be  made  up  to  $50.00  without  secur¬ 
ity,  but  the  law  requires  security  on  all  loans  in 
excess  of  $50.00. 

8.  A  pledge  on  the  shares  owned  by  the  member, 
a  note  co-signed  by  two  or  more  other  members,  or 

a  note  secured  by  some  form  of  collateral  may  be  . 
considered  as  security. 

9.  Interest  on  loans  can  not  exceed  1%  per  month 
and  is  calculated  monthly  on  the  unpaid  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  month.  On  a  loan  of  $50.00 
repaid  in  twenty  regular  half-monthly  payments  of 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  the  interest  would 
amount  to  $2.75. 

10.  Credit  Unions  operate  under  Provincial  Sta- 
tute  and  under  Government  supervision.  In  most 
respects  the  Credit  Union  Regulations  are  similar 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

11.  The  Credit  Union  Act  (Alberta)  requires  that 
all  entrace  fees,  members'  fines,  and  20%  of  the  net 
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earnings  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  All 
losses  on  loans,  if  any,  are  charged  against  this  fund, 
but  otherwise  the  reserve  fund  shall  not  be  disturbed 
except  on  liquidation. 

12.  Dividends  may  be  declared  annually  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  they  are 
justified,  but  not  until  the  reserve  fund  require¬ 
ments  have  been  met. 

13.  Credit  Unions  operate  under  certain  standard 
by-laws  prepared  by  the  Government,  and  also  sup¬ 
plemental  by-laws  prepared  by  the  Credit  Unions 
themselves.  These  by-laws  must  comply  with  the 
Act,  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Credit  Unions,  to  become  effective. 

14.  Supplemental  by-laws  provide  for  the  election 
by  the  members  of  the  Credit  Union,  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  five  or  more  memjbers;  a  Credit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three  or  more  members;  and  an  Audit  or 
Supervisory  Committee  of  three  members.  (In  the 
election  of  such  officers  each  member  of  a  Credit 
Union  has  only  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  shares  owned  by  him.) 

15.  The  Board  of  Directors  elect  the  officers  who 
are: 
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A  President, 

A  Vice-President, 

A  Secretary, 

A  Treasurer. 

16.  The  Treasurer  becomes  the  active  executive 
or  manager,  under  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  is 
the  only  officer  permitted  to  draw  any  remuner¬ 
ation. 

17.  The  Credit  Committee  has  full  authority  for 
the  making  of  loans  within  the  limitations  set  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

18.  The  Supervisory  Committee  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supervision  of  the  operations  of  the  Credit 
Union,  and  makes  an  audit  of  the  books  and  records 
at  least  quarterly. 

19.  Any  person  handling  money  of  the  Credit 
Union  must  be  under  bond. 

20.  Officers  and  committee  members  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  borrow  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  in  by 
them  on  shares,  only  if  such  borrowing  is  approved 
at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  members  of  the  Credit  and  Supervisory 

Committees  other  than  such  person,  by  a  vote  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  all  such  members. 
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21.  The  Credit  Union  idea  is  not  new.  It  began 
in  Germany  in  1848.  It  began  in  Canada  in  1900. 
It  began  in  the  United  States  in  1909. 

There  are  now  over  8,000  Credit  Unions  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  membership  of  approximately 
2,000,000. 

Over  100  new  Credit  Unions  are  being  organized 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  every  month. 

Membership  in  these  Credit  Unions  vary  from 
fifty  to  many  thousands. 

QUESTIONS 

22.  What  percent  of  employees  normally  belong? 

Varies  from  25%  to  77%,  according  to  the  time 
Credit  Union  has  operated. 

23.  What  percent  of  members  use  loan  privilege? 

15%  to  85%,  according  to  time  of  operation. 

24.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  a  loan? 

$50.00  to  $80.00. 

25.  What  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  loan 
permitted? 

This  must  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  so  regulated  as  to  accommodate  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  possible. 
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26.  What  is  the  time  permitted  on  loan? 

Average  nine  months. 

The  by-laws  usually  limit  to  a  period  of  one  year, 
but  provide  for  consideration  by  Credit  Comimittee 
if  for  good  reason  payments  are  delayed. 

27.  What  would  be  considered  a  provident  or 
productive  loan? 

Money  needed  for  the  payment  of  old  bills. 

Money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  coal  or  other 
fuel. 

Money  needed  for  property  improvements  or 
taxes. 

Money  needed  for  household  furniture  and 
expenses. 

Money  needed  for  medical  or  hospital  expenses. 

Money  needed  for  necessary  clothing. 

Money  needed  for  financing  purchases  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  etc.,  normally  pur¬ 
chased  on  an  instalment  basis. 

28.  What  dividends  are  paid? 

They  range  from  2%  to  4%,  after  first  year  of 
operation.  Board  of  Directors  determine  amount 
to  be  paid. 
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29.  What  happens  if  member  leaves  company? 

If  he  is  a  borrower  he  should  endeavour  to  repay 
his  loan  at  once. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  arrangements  will  have  to 
be  made  with  the  Credit  Committee. 

Co-signers  would  not  be  required  to  pay  until  every 
possible  effort  had  been  made  to  collect  from  the 
borrower. 

If  not  a  borrower,  member  would  be  required  to 
withdraw  his  savings,  thereby  releasing  the  shares 
to  the  Credit  Union. 

30.  What  would  happen  if  a  large  number  of 
members  terminated  their  membership  at  one  time? 

The  Credit  Union  would  allow  withdrawal  of 
savings  and  release  of  shares  to  the  Credit  Union 
as  rapidly  as  funds  permitted. 

31.  Would  members  lose  their  money? 

No.  The  money  can  not  be  taken  away  from  them. 
However,  they  would  be  requested  to  wait  until 
funds  were  available. 

32.  May  a  member  withdraw  at  will? 

Yes.  A  member  may  withdraw  on  any  day  the 
Credit  Union  is  open  for  business.  However,  if  the 
member  has  a  considerable  sum  paid  on  shares  or 
on  deposit,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  which  Would 
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embarrass  the  Credit  Union,  the  member  may  be 
required  to  give  as  high  as  90  days’  notice.  No  mem¬ 
ber  may  withdraw  shares  or  deposits  who  owes  the 
Credit  Union  money  or  is  the  guarantor  of  any  loan. 

33.  Can  a  member  transfer  his  shares? 

Yes.  Subject  to  certain  provisions  and  regula¬ 
tions  set  out  in  the  Act,  shares  miay  be  assigned 
or  transferred. 

34.  What  happens  in  case  of  death? 

Settlement  for  shares  and  loans  would  be  made 
with  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate. 

35.  Do  Credit  Unions  sustain  losses  from  non¬ 
payment  of  loans? 

\ 

Records  of  other  Unions  show  remarkable  im¬ 
munity4  from  loss,  particularly  among  “employee” 
Credit  Unions. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Union,  numbering  338,  have 
loaned  over  $29,000,000,  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
2/100  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Groger  Unions,  nineteen  in  number,  last  year 
loaned  $336,000  and  lost  $48. 

Amierican  Rolling  Mill  Company,  at  Ashland,  Ky., 
in  three  years,  lost  $10.69. 
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36.  What  use  is  made  of  surplus  funds? 

Surplus  funds  accumulate  slowly,  as  demands  for 
loans  usually  require  the  use  of  all  available  cash. 

Boards  of  Directors  have  power  to  invest  in  any 
investment  authorized  by  The  Trustee  Act. 

- o - 

Purpose  of  a  Credit  Union 

The  Credit  Union  stands  for  service  and  not  for 
gain.  The  abuses  in  gain  has  brought  upon  us  all 
a  series  of  economic  ills  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
correct.  No  real  co-operator  should  put  gain  before 
service;  because  gain  is  a  very  secondary  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Credit  Union. 

The  Credit  Union  stands  on  three  fundamentals: 

(1)  It  is  a  savings  system  established  for  every¬ 
one  and  of  easy  access  even  to  the  members  of  the 
lowest  income  groups;  it  is  a  savings  system  which 
brings  about  moderation  in  our  spendings,  planning 
for  the  things  we  need  and  order  in  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  lives. 

(2)  It  is  a  source  of  credit  obtainable  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  moderate  cost,  Which  source  of  credit  is 
based  on  faith  in  man,  honesty  in  dealings  and 
charity  among  ourselves. 
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(3)  It  is  a  school  that  teaches  how  to  administer 
for  ourselves  our  own  savings  by  bringing  about 
experience  in  handling  mpney  and  credit,  initiative 
in  organizing  our  own  affairs  and  sociability  amongst 
the  people. 

The  Credit  Union  seeks  to  better,  by  its  organiz¬ 
ation,  the  moral  factor  of  our  lives  as  much  as  the 
economic  factor,  because  it  finds  in  our  thinkings 
the  cause  of  woe.  The  abuses  in  our  economic  life 
would  not  have  existed  in  a  society  of  saints. 

The  Credit  Union  thus  seeks  to  replace  in  honour 
the  social  virtues  of  justice,  loyalty  and  moderation 
so  necessary  to  our  age  of  immoderate  spending. 

Order  and  peace  will  not  spring  out  of  triumph 
of  force  over  force,  but  out  of  triumph  of  ideas  over 
ideas.  Let  us  continue  in  our  own  Credit  Union 
field  to  eradicate  the  notions  that  have  brought  in 
our  midst  economic  and  social  dissatisfaction. 

- o - 

Organizing  A  Credit  Union 

The  Credit  Union  is  the  banking  branch  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement.  When  your  study  groups 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  the  organization  of  their 
Credit  Union,  they  should  send  to  the  Supervisor 
of  Co-operative  Activities  and  Credit  Unions  for  a 
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Preliminary  Application  Form.  When  the  com¬ 
pleted  Preliminary  Application  is  received  by  the 
Supervisor,  he  will  mail  to  you  a  Memorandum  of 
Association  and  Supplemental  By-Laws.  You  have 
already  studied  The  Credit  Union  Act  and  Standard 
By-Laws  supplied  to  you  by  the  Supervisor. 

On  receipt  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
and  Supplemental  By-Laws,  you  should  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  those  who  wish  to  help  in  the  organization 
of  your  Credit  Union. 

At  the  meeting  you  will  decide  the  name  of  your 
Credit  Union,  the  group  from  which  you  will  draw 
your  membership,  the  membership  fee,  (which  must 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  cents),  the  minimum 
amount  you  will  accept  on  shares  and  deposits,  the 
number  of  directors  you  wish,  and  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  five,  and  the  number  of  members  of 
your  Credit  Committee,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
three.  You  will  also  decide  on  the  regular  meeting 
dates  of  your  Board  of  Directors,  the  Credit  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Supervisory  Committee. 

All  of  these  decisions  Will  be  recorded  in  your 
Memorandum  and  By-Laws,  and  become  your  con¬ 
stitution,  along  with  the  Standard  By-Laws. 

After  completing  your  Memorandum  and  Sup¬ 
plemental  By-Laws,  ten  of  the  group  must  sign  the 
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Memorandum,  the  same  ten  persons  will  sign  the 
By-Laws.  The  signatures  must  be  witnessed  by 
another  person  who  is  not  already  one  of  the  ten 
signatories  to  the  Memorandum  and  By-LaWs.  The 
witness  must  also  take  the  Affidavit  of  Witness. 

Your  application  for  a  Credit  Union  charter  is  now 
complete  and  should  be  mailed  to  the  Supervisor 
with  the  Registrar’s  fee  of  $3.50  to  cover  registra¬ 
tion  and  issuance  of  charter. 

A  few  days  later,  you  Will  receive  your  charter 
and  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead  operating  your  Credit 
Union. 

Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  charter,  the 
Provisional  Secretary  must  call  a  meeting  for  the 
completion  of  the  organization  of  the  Credit  Union. 
At  this  meeting,  the  members  will  elect  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Credit  Committee,  and  the  Supervis¬ 
ory  Committee.  After  the  elections  are  completed, 
the  newly  elected  Board  must  meet  to  elect,  from 
among  their  number,  a  President  and  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  They  must  also  appoint  a  Secretary-Treasurer 
or  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  or  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  or  may 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
other  two  Committees  should  also  meet  separately 
to  appoint  from  among  themselves  a  Chairman  and 
a  Secretary. 
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There  is  one  point  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  electing  Supervisors,  these  officers  can  hold 
no  other  office  in  the  Credit  Union.  It  is  true  a 
Director  may  be  on  the  Credit  Committee ;  it  is  better 
though  that  no  one  person  hold  more  than  one  office 
in  a  union. 

The  above  Committees  are  required  by  The  Credit 
Union  Act  but  every  Credit  Union  should  have  a 
real  active  Educational  Committee  for  the  continu¬ 
ous  study  of  Credit  Union  ideals  and  principles. 
This  Committee  should  be  on  the  job  educating  the 
new  members  and  keeping  the  older  members 
interested. 

- o - 

Education  Before  and 
After  Organization 

Translated  and  condensed  by  L.  Hebert  from  the 
chapter  on  co-operative  education  contained  in  the 
booklet  “Agricultural  Co-operation”  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Quebec.  It  is  an  answer 
to  the  questions,  “What  can  we  do?”  or  “How  can  we  do 
these  things?”  The  purpose  of  education,  the  things  to 
know  before  and  after  organizing,  and  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  gain  knowledge  are  laid  down. 


Pre-Co-Operative  Education 
1.  Purpose:  Pre-co-operative  education  will  give 
to  future  co-operators  the  necessary  information 

and  conviction  to  build  organizations  capable  of 
financing  themselves  and  rendering  real  services. 
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A  co-operative  is  worth  what  the  members  are 
worth.  What  counts  are  the  individual  efforts  united 
for  a  common  effort. 

A  co-operative  may  inspire  itself  as  to  the  real 
principles  of  co-operation  and  may  be  wisely  admin¬ 
istered  but,  it  will  meet  numerous  difficulties  if  its 
members  do  not  fully  understand  the  movement 
and  if  they  are  not  imbued  with  the  real  “spirit  of 
co-operation”.  On  the  members  rests  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  co-operatives. 

Like  other  economic  enterprises,  the  co-operative 
runs  the  chance  of  successfully  realizing  service  and 
surplus  for  its  members  but  it  also  runs  the  risk  . 
of  losses.  It  cannot  escape  the  economic  “ups  and 
downs.”  First  and  foremost,  it  must  count  on  its 
own  resources,  because  it  has  no  mysterious  or  mir¬ 
aculous  powers.  At  the  outset,  the  co-operators 
must  be  prepared. 

Vague  ideas  and  projects  conceived  without  defi¬ 
nite  objectives  generally  lead  to  failures.  People  do 
no  organize  a  co-operative  simply  to  have  a  co-oper¬ 
ative.  There  must  be  an  immediate  and  precise 
purpose,  feasible  and  conformed  to  the  common  good. 
The  co-operative  is  not  organized  against  someone, 
nor  does  it  serve  private  interests.  It  might  appear 
to  knock,  but  it  seeks  always,  within  the  limits  of 
justice,  the  interest  of  the  majority. 
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The  participants  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  must 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  needs.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  special  co-operative  is  necessary  for 
each  product  or  service,  but  a  certain  harmony 
between  the  different  activities  of  a  sane  organiz¬ 
ation  must  be  sought.  To  similar  needs  correspond 
common  interests.  This  is  a  factor  of  harmony  and 
progress.  It  is  also  a  means  of  respecting  the  demo¬ 
cratic  control  and  to  conciliate  personal  interest  with 
the  common  good. 

2.  Things  to  Know:  It  is  important  that  the  future 
co-operators  should  be  versed  in  the  following : 

The  history  of  the  co-operative  movement; 

The  nature  and  the  purpose  of  co-operation; 

The  nature  and  the  purpose  of  a  co-operative; 

The  principles  and  methods  of  co-operation; 

The  economic  need  and  the  precise  purpose  of  the 
pro j  ected  organization ; 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  and 
officers ; 

The  necessity  and  function  of  social  capital ; 

The  contract — its  content  and  its  importance; 

The  essentials  of  the  co-operative  Acts; 

The  necessity  of  unified  efforts  amongst  the 
locals. 
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3.  The  Means:  Numerous  means  offer  themselves 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  co-operation : 

The  reading  of  co-operative  publications; 

The  organization  of  special  libraries; 

The  choice  of  leaders. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  could  with  advan¬ 
tage  utilize  the  following  means: 

Personal  contact; 

Study  Club  meetings; 

Discussion  of  the  project  With  leaders  in  the 
movement ; 

A  visit  to  a  co-operative  of  the  type  to  be  set 
up; 

Study  of  mistakes  made  by  certain  societies  of 
the  same  type; 

Final  elaboration  of  an  organization  plan. 

4.  Organization:  When  the  future  members  of 
the  organization  have  sufficiently  studied,  there 
remains  the  task  of  giving  life  to  the  project. 

The  thing  to  find  out  then  is  under  which  Act  in 
Alberta  ‘The  Co-operative”  is  to  be  organized.  “The 
Co-operative  Associations  Act  governs  co-operative 
enterprises  such  as  consumers  and  marketing  co- 
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operatives,  etc.  Credit  Unions  are  governed  by  “The 
Credit  Union  Act. 

The  procedure  is  not  complicated.  But  it  must 
be  known  and  followed. 

When  the  choice  has  been  made,  the  Memorandum 
of  Association  and  the  Supplemental  By-laws  must 
be  filled  and  sent  to  the  Supervisor  of  Co-operative 
Activities,  Parliament  Buildings,  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta. 

Co-operatives  are  responsible  enterprises.  They 
miust  be  organized  according  to  the  formalities  of 
the  law. 


Post-Co-operative  Education 

Some  members’  imagination  lead  them  to  believe 
that  the  work  is  finished  when  the  co-operative  is 
organized.  It  is  probably  at  this  early  stage  that 
the  members’  education  can  produce  the  best  results 
if  applied  rigorously  to  the  task. 

1.  Purpose:  The  progress  of  a  society  rests  on  the 
active  and  intelligent  support  of  its  members  and 
on  the  co-ordination  and  orientation  of  efforts.  To 
attain  this  double  purpose  post  co-operative  edu¬ 
cation  must  exist. 
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The  co-operators  must  be  convinced  that  the  co¬ 
operative  to  which  they  belong  is  built  by  them  and 
for  them,  that  it  is  built  with  their  money  and  on 
the  respect  of  the  given  word.  It  must  interest  them 
to  the  same  degree  as  does  their  farm,  their  business 
or  their  job.  Co-operation  completes  the  profession. 

Loyalty  which  makes  the  real  co-operator  is  es¬ 
sentially  based  on  his  conviction  and  his  interest 
well  understood.  It  forbids  destructive  criticism  as 
it  forbids  the  use  of  the  co-operative  to  receive  oc¬ 
casional  benefits  on  the  side.  Always  it  needs  help 
to  consolidate  itself  and  asks  conformity  to  its 
adopted  rules  for  smoother  functioning. 

An  honest  propaganda  amongst  the  non-members 
or  amongst  those  hesitant  to  join  the  movement 
constitutes  an  act  of  loyalty,  and  at  the  same  time 
denotes  a  profound  conviction.  The  more  we  are 
interested  in  people,  the  better  chance  we  have  of 
seeing  the  organization  expand  and  prosper.  Here 
lies  a  guaranty  to  success  and  permanency. 

If  the  association  has  been  organized  too  rapidly, 
without  much  study  by  the  members,  they  must 
learn  now  What  they  should  have  known  before 
organization.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  post- 
co-operatively  educated. 
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2.  Things  to  Learn:  Here  the  problems  to  study 
differ  from  those  enumerated,  under  the  pre- 
co-operative  education  heading.  The  point  now  is 
not  to  organize  a  co-operative  but  to  manage  it  so  it 
can  take  its  place  in  the  co-operative  movement.  The 
knowledge  of  the  following  Will  help: 

The  operating  of  the  association; 

The  co-operative  methods; 

The  improvement  of  services; 

The  undertaking  of  new  activities; 

Propaganda  amongst  non-members; 

The  use  of  surpluses; 

The  relations  with  the  central  organization; 

The  participation  in  educational  and  social  move¬ 
ments. 

3.  The  Means  :  To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  prob¬ 
lems  essential  to  the  expansion  of  the  enterprise, 
the  following  could  be  organized : 

Regional  convention  for  officers ; 

Study  Clubs  amongst  the  memjbers  of  a  co-oper¬ 
ative; 

Local  meetings  for  the  membership; 

General  meetings. 

In  this  matter,  the  elaboration  of  a  precise  and 
practical  programme,  and  an  active  participation 
of  the  co-operators  appear  as  the  two  essential  con¬ 
ditions  to  success. 
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The  Study  Club 

Importance  of  Learning: 

Co-operation,  being  a  democratic  movement  whose 
purpose  is  the  organization  of  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  people,  means  that,  in  this  system, 
the  establishment,  the  management  and  the  control 
of  the  enterprise  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

The  Co-operative  system  seeks  not  do  destroy  the 
capitalistic  system,  but  to  correct  its  abuses.  If  it 
is  understood  by  all  its  members  like  it  should  be, 
it  will  be  of  remarkable  help  in  the  post-war  era. 

But  since  co-operation  is  totally  a  people’s  move¬ 
ment,  since  it  is  their  business  to  manage  and  con¬ 
trol  the  enterprise,  how  will  they  be  able  to  do  it 
wisely  if  they  cease  to  seek  and  discuss  their 
problems  ? 

Study  in  our  movement  is  a  consequence  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  co-operation ;  that  it  is  man¬ 
aged  and  controlled  by  the  people  who  must  learn 
to  tend  to  their  own  business. 

The  Study  Club: 

A  method  of  learning  which  really  answers  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  is  the  study  club.  It  is  held 
unceremoniously  and  alternatively  at  one  of  the  mem- 
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ber’s  home.  As  much  as  possible,  they  meet  once  a 
week.  No  expenses  are  to  be  incurred  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  for  lunches  and  recreation.  If  these  are  decided 
upon,  let  every  member  take  part.  Definition:  The 
study  club  is  composed  of  a  determined  group  of 
neighbours  or  friends,  who  meet  regularly,  to  discuss 
together  their  common  problem  and  to  help  one 
another  acquire  the  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  help  their  situation. 

The  study  club  rebuilds  a  living  democracy  which 
little  by  little  takes  conscience  of  its  attributions, 
its  talents  and  develops  its  initiatives.  The  club  gives 
the  people  confidence  in  their  affairs  and  gradually 
accustoms  them  to  manage  their  economic  enter¬ 
prises. 

Co-operation  is  a  movement  of  ideas  and  organiz¬ 
ation  in  the  economic  and  social  field.  The  value 
of  the  studies  will  determine  the  value  of  the 
enterprise. 


What  Is  Done  In  The  Study  Club: 

1.  Opinions  are  frankly  stated  and  permitted  to 
•  be  discussed. 

2.  Discussion  is  stimulated  if  it  wanes,  by  asking 
for  exactness  or  examples. 
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3.  Opinions  are  politely  differed  with,  and  reasons 
given. 

4.  Listen  to  others  when  they  talk  and  promote 
expression  of  opinions. 

5.  Speak  not  oftener  than  needed  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling. 

6.  Always  remember  there  are  three  possible 
opinions;  the  neighbour’s,  mine,  and  the  true 
one. 

The  purpose  of  discussion  is  to  find  the  truth. 

How  To  Organize  A  Study  Club: 

1.  A  responsible  person  is  chosen  from  the  group, 
who  will  lead  the  discussions  and  organize  the 
meetings. 

2.  Open  and  close  the  meeting  at  a  fixed  hour. 
Nobody  stands  to  speak. 

3.  The  group  should  be  from  five  to  ten  members. 
If  more  than  ten  divide  in  two  groups. 

4.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
meetings.  The  leader  chooses  someone  who 
will  write  the  minutes. 

5.  The  meetings  should  not  extend  over  a  two 
hour  period,  of  which  an  hour  and  a  half  is  used 
in  discussions,  and  the  other  half  in  recreation 
such  as  singing,  etc. 
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6.  Before  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  the 
leader  reads  and  announces  the  plan  of  the  next 
lesson. 

What  to  Study: 

The  economic  possibilities  of  your  situation. 

1.  The  People,  to  reach  their  fullest  aspirations, 
must  build  their  own  credit  needs,  and  these 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Credit  Union,  the 
Central  Credit  Union,  Co-op  Banks,  etc. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Co-operative  movement  also 
shows  that  the  people  can  take  care  of  their 
consumers'  needs  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Co-op  Store,  Co-op  Wholesale,  National  Co-op, 
etc. 

3.  A  Producer's  Co-operative  will  make  the  people 
confident  that  they  are  really  taking  care  of 
their  own  affairs. 

4.  There  are  also  Marketing  Co-operatives,  Co¬ 
op  Services  and  Cultural  yearnings  that  must 
be  taken  care  of. 

Prof.  A.  B.  MacDonald,  of  Antigonish,  N.S. 
states  that  “A  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
that  knowledge  gives". 

Rural  communities  would  consider  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  vital  to  their  freedom. 
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Urban  communities  could  consider  studying 
gardening,  tree  planting,  animal  husbandry, 
improvements  of  the  home,  etc. 

- o - 

Youth  and  the  Co-operative 
Movement 

“The  youth  of  to-day  will  the  the  m,en  of  to¬ 
morrow”,  is  a  common  saying.  So  this  one  “whoever 
holds  the  young  people,  has  a  lease  on  the  future”. 
More  often  than  not  the  young  people  have  been  left 
alone  or  let  drift  into  poor  habits.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  means  of  leading  youth  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
good  habits. 

There  is  one  way  of  leading  youth  in  goodness,  it 
exists  in  all  countries  of  the  world;  it  is  called  the 
Co-operative  movement.  With  some  exceptions  Co¬ 
operative  enterprises  have  not  flourished  amongst 
the  young  people  as  they  should. 

In  our  Province  a  means  of  thrift  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  few  schools.  Although  the  enterprise  is 
called  School  Savings,  it  provides  the  same  medium 
of  thrift  as  does  a  Credit  Union  for  adults.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Credit  Unions,  where  they  are 
now  operating,  bar  the  young  people  from  their 
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membership.  But  very  few  young  people’s  groups 
have  been  led  into  the  movement  where  they  manage 
and  control  an  economic  enterprise  they  could  call 
their  very  own. 

School  Savings  are  known  to  operate  at  some 
country  points  and  in  the  cities.  School  Savings  are 
true  co-operatives  based  on  the  same  principles  and 
methods  as  the  Credt  Union.  A  Board  of  Directors 
and  a  Supervisory  Committee  are  elected  by  the 
general  meeting.  A  Secretary-Treasurer  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Directors.  The  latest  set  up  of  some 
of  these  School  Savings  is  simple.  The  goal  of  mem¬ 
ber  student  is  to  save  five  dollars  in  the  School  Sav¬ 
ings.  When  this  is  achieved,  the  five  dollars  are 
transferred  from  his  account  in  the  School  Savings 
to  an  account  opened  for  him  or  her  in  the  Credit 
Union.  The  student  is  then  a  member  of  the  Credit 
Union  also.  This  feat  is  repeated  every  time  a  stu¬ 
dent  member  saves  five  dollars  in  his  organization 
and  a  new  start  made  on  another  five  dollars. 

The  bookkeeping  supplies  in  some  instances  were 
printed  by  the  students  themselves.  In  other  instan¬ 
ces  the  Credit  Union  and  the  School  Board  supplied 
the  same  material  used  by  the  Credit  Union. 

The  Brooks  Credit  Union  has  given  help  to  the 
Credit  Union  members  belonging  to  the  Calf  Club, 
as  $1,150  were  loaned  to  these  young  people  in  1943. 
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In  this  case  the  young  people  have  learned  a  lesson 
in  practical  economy.  They  have  learned  what  credit 
and  security  means.  They  have  learned  what  it 
means  to  be  in  good  standing  in  the  Credit  Union. 
The  Inglewood  Credit  Union  in  Calgary  is  also  doing 
wonders  in  the  way  of  helping  the  young  people 
practice  the  virtue  of  thrift.  Other  Credit  Unions 
are  interested  in  helping  their  members  who  are 
members  of  various  young  people’s  clubs. 

But  these  achievements  do  not  yet  represent  a 
Ptovince-wide  endeavour  to  help  our  young  people 
engage  in  co-operative  enterprises.  The  Co-operative 
Movement  still  has  to  enlist  the  help,  energies  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  people  if  we  are  to  prepare 
for  the  future. 

The  idea  is  not  to  compel  youth  to  organize,  but 
to  explain  that  co-operative  enterprise  will  give  them 
practical  ideas  and  in  this  way  prepare  them  to  go 
into  the  world  with  some  practical  knowledge.  Much 
can  be  achieved  under  the  discreet  guidance  of  a 
teacher  or  local  leader. 

The  educational  value  of  a  School  Co-operative  is 
distinct  from  any  other  school  association  because 
it  is  an  economic  unit  that  implies  economic  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Youth  learns  to  face  realities,  to  run  the  risk  of 
an  enterprise  and  to  assume  responsibilities.  They 
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learn  to  plan,  to  organize,  to  decide  rapidly  and  to 
improvise. 

School  Co-operatives  are  schools  of  social  life; 
they  prepare  youth  for  social  life  by  enabling  them 
to  work  socially  in  their  own  surroundings. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  for  information  and  in 
relation  to  forms,  stationery,  etc.,  to: 


THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
Parliament  Buildings, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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